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[Translated by the Editor.] 
A Review of the History of Music before 
Mozart. 
BY A. OULIBICHEFF. 


(Continued from p. 107.) 


Before Gluck and Mozart this error was ex- 
cusable. The Italian opera was the best that 
was known, or rather it was the only one, which 
really was music. The friends of music therefore 
had no choice, and it is something altogether 
natural to take the best one knows, for the best 
) that is possible. But if I hear to-day a national 
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opera music mentioned with a certain pride or a 
certain patriotic feeling, be it in what land it may, 
I really do not understand what is meant by it. 
There are two kinds of music, one of which is 
always confessedly national, and the other really 
so: these are popular melodies and the church 
song. The former, because they are a natural 
product and toa certain degree the expression 
of the inner life of the people that sings them, 
and consequently owe their power, their merit 
and their charm to this origin. They possess the 
virtue of making things present to us ; a conjuring 
spell, to summon the dear and holy images of the 
fatherland before our souls, the moment we hear 
them in certain situations in which every one 
may sometimes find himself. The intrinsic mat- 
ter of a melody exerts no influence on the power 
of the impression, which it can awaken as a 
national song. A Swiss organist, living far away 
from his mountains, will many a time prefer the 
ranz-des-vaches to all the preludes of Bach and 
Handel. And the same feelings more or less are 
stirred in every man, to whatever people he may 
belong, especially when he hears melodies, which 
recall certain spots that are dear to him above all 


. others, or events with which they chance to be 


peculiarly associated in his mind. 

Quite analagous reasons secure, or should se- 
cure the special organization of the church song 
among nations attached to their own cultus. This 
song may be good or bad music in itself; it passes 
for the best where it has long existed. Every- 
where the spiritual melodies have identified them- 
selves with the national religion; men know 
them from their childhood; they hear them at 
the most solemn stadia of life; in them lies the 
power of awakening even in the most indifferent 
souls the thought of a high and mysterious anti- 
quity, the thought of something that is and was 
and ever shall be. If the hearers are not capa- 
ble of appreciating a learned church composition 
as a work of Art, yet they feel it in the depths of 
their hearts as the expression of the Christian 
thought. Men, who assemble for prayer to God, 
do not hear music with the critical ear of a con- 
noisseur, or with the fastidious ear of a dilettante. 
Even the best judges, if they are Christians, or 
have only a little taste, are offended by every 
distraction, which brings them too directly back 
to their profane enjoyments. A radical departure 
therefore from the church melodies, such as too 
frequently has been made in the eighteenth cen- 
tury and in our days, is nothing but a destruction 





of a train of ideas operating in the most compact 
and powerful manner on the imagination; it is 
an outright destruction of the poetry of the na- 
tional cultus. It is not necessary in any other 
way to establish this maxim, that church music 
in part derives its peculiarities and its power from 
its antiquity, whereas in the secular style the 
converse is the case; it commonly maintains itself 
only by its novelty. 

Two branches of music, and indeed just the 
two extremes ;—the people’s song, in which Art 
stands at zero; and the sacred kind, upon which 
in some lands all the resources of Art are ex- 
pended,—have thus the right and the necessity of 
being national, which fortunately exempts them 
from the tribute which other branches pay to 
fashion. But how do they manage to maintain 
themselves in this state of stability? As we have 
seen, by the association of moral thoughts, which 
they awaken, and which they possess the power 
of representing. Nei:her the edification, which 
Christians derive from the introduction of church 
music into their common congregations, nor the 
patriotic satisfaction, with which in certain cir- 
cumstances we hear our country’s song, are purely 
musical enjoyments. Armed with its peculiar 
property of conjuring up the memories, with 
which it is associated, and of enhancing our spirit- 
ual’ emotions, Music operates no more alone 
and through its own peculiar power, but also, 
and especially, as the vehicle of an activity of 
soul, of which it is only the mediate and secondary 
cause. 

With the exception of the two cases in which 
the impression of music mingles with the national 
and religious feelings, there is no occasion to con- 
sider what it might gain by becoming German, 
Russian, French, or Italian, supposing it to rely 
wholly on its own resources. Is it not its most 
precious advantage over all spoken languages, 
that it is a universal language, the elements 
whereof lie in nature, and in the universal laws 
of the human organization, admitting, neither in 
a theoretic nor an esthetic point of view, of any 
local tradition or differences between races? In 
the state of nature, Music is always special, be- 
cause it is still very imperfect; the more perfect 
it becomes, the more universal does it seek to be. 
The universality, which is one of its essential 
attributes, is also the goal to which it must strive. 
Let us understand one another. By means of its 
intrinsic peculiarities Music corresponds to the 
different emotions of the soul only in a general ( 
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and, so to say, abstract manner. If the question 
be how to bring before the hearers the impression, 
or more strictly speaking, the musical equivalent 
of an emotion, our art presents no object, which 
can awaken this in us, as poetry and painting 
can; it applies neither mediating elements, nor 
artistic illusion; but it touches immediately the 
principle, out of which all the emotions of the 
kind in question flow. We hear two or three 
phrases of a melody, a harmonic series of some 
chords, and we say: These express joy, these 
despair, thse love. This Music can do without 
the interpretation of a text, and without making 
use of the representative signification, which cus- 
tom may have attached to certain melodies. The 
outward symptoms and the moral shadings, which 
modify the expression of passions according to 
manners, religious and social ideas, language and 
climate, belong to the domain of the literatures, 
of which they fix the necessary speciality or 
nationality. Music in itself possesses no means 
of expressing these ; or if it sometimes succeeds 
in doing it, it is only through the association of 
ideas, of which we have above spoken. All such 
portrayings are enclosed ina purely psychological 
circle, and give never anything beside the human 
Me. What we call dramatic character, is for 
the musician never anything but the tempera- 
ment or naturel of the person, which verifies 
itself in the situations of the piece, and must be 
determined, not by what the person could do, 
say, think, or will, but solely by what it has the 
capacity to feel; and that because musical analo- 
gies answer indirectly to the interior and hidden 
springs of the passions, that is, to their principle. 
But this principle is the same with all men. And 
this is the reason why the empire of music em- 
braces all countries, all classes of society, all stages 
of civilization, all degrees of intelligence, and 
stretches far beyond the geographical and intel- 
lectual limits, where the kingdom of the other 
arts leaves off. In theory, this universal intelli- 
gibleness is the fairest prerogative of the com- 
poser; but in the practice of the theatre, he is 
continually forced to renounce it partially, whether 
he will or not. 

Every nation, every epoch has its own taste, 
which it necessarily imparts to the musicians, whom 
it produces. This taste is in its nature special, 
and what is special never can be wholly har- 
monized with the expression of things absolute, 
as for example the human passions considered in 
their principle. Hence it follows, that the imi- 
tations of dramatic music have commonly only a 
relative worth, only a passing and local resem- 
blance to objects represented, that is to say, to 
the feelings of the persons; a resemblance, which 
on the one hand constantly diminishes with the 
change in musical taste, and which on the other 
does not exist at all toa strange audience. The 
speciality of the taste of the times is a cause why 
music becomes antiquated, and the speciality of 
the local taste a cause which makes it less _intelli- 
gible and less attractive in localities where a 
different taste prevails. When one sets out to 
give the universal language of feeling, he gets no 
farther than to produce the language of his time 
or of his hearers. But since the musicians cannot 
do otherwise, we will see how they contrive, as 
natives, to please the public and themselves. If 
one wishes to convince himself, he will find four 
ways of nationalizing or localizing the score of 


an opera. 

















The first and obviously the simplest way, is to 
bring the music to the mill of the national melody ; 
then the opera becomes entirely national. Cer- 
tainiy, but then two little difficulties are in the 
way. There are countries, which possess no 
proper national melody ; and then I scarcely know 
of any national melody, which is adapted to the 
various expressions of dramatic music, whether 
serious or comie. The cases, in which popular 
melodies are applicable to the lyric stage, belong 
always among the exceptions. Such is the case 
when the song is given for what it really is in the 
opera, or when the nationality of a people or an 
individual forms the subject of the piece. Thus 
Weict has with singular success employed 
Swiss airs in his opera, Die Schweizerfamilie 
(“The Swiss Family”), the subject of which is 
home-sickness. But such exceptions never can 
become the rule. 

A second means of lending a smack of national- 
ity to theatrical music, consists in employing 
everywhere certain melodic turns, passages, 
rhythms and forms in the accompaniment, which, 
without being drawn exactly from a national 
source, have kept their hold through a silent, but 
not the less binding understanding between com- 
posers singers and public. Such is the conven- 
tional form, which we remark in the old as well 
as in the new Italian opera. 

The third means consists in systematically de- 
stroying the balance between the elements of an 
opera, in favor of one of them. When, for ex- 
ample, the declamation is sacrificed to the mel- 
ody, the orchestra to the vocal parts, truth to 
material effect, expression to the bravura and the 
contrary, any one who knows these exclusive 
tendencies, who knows in what parts of the same 
the composers of a nation have distinguished them- 
selves and what parts they are wont to slight, can 
judge of the musie and say: That is French, 
German, Italian music. 

Finally there is yet a fourth means, whose em- 
ployment tends to make the national coloring 
most obvious. It consists in lending to the music 
a character corresponding to any peculiarity, or 
even to any particularly remarkable weakuess, 
which distinguishes one people from another. 
We see for example, that what to-day makes the 
Germans the first musicians, the poetico-meta- 
physical genius of the nation, so favorable to the 
sublime inspirations of pure music, does not always 
lead them so well in the most positive application 
of this art, ] mean the musical drama. We recog- 
nize this predominant tendency to the ultra- 
romantic and the hyper-original in some of their 
most celebrated operas; in their frequently too 
much enveloped songs; in intentions, which from 
their very fineness lose themselves in indefinite- 
ness; in a certain mixture of repose and senti- 
mental dreaminess, which unstrings the very 
hottest passions of their nature; in a knowledge 
which is not always very clear, or very dramatic ; 
but everywhere we meet the stamp of reflection, 
of true originality and individuality, which marks 
all the artistic productions of the land. 

In France it is quite otherwise, and even the 
Germans write there in an altogether different 
style. In the French opera, as it is now consti- 
tuted, there is an evident striving to appear char- 
acteristic, to heighten effect by all means known 
or possible. Much display, which frequently 
resembles the mere glitter of gold tinsel ; a lavish 
expenditure of passages and bravura pieces, sur- 











passing even the Italian; an activity of instru- 
ments, which goes beyond even the Germans; 
male parts written in a vocal register, to make a 
physician shudder; song-parts of an expression 
in the highest degree French, half chivalric, half 
gascoigne; a rhythm, which moves or runs in 
even pace with the country itself; a charlatanism 
in modulations from one key to another, a multi- 
tude of dramatic and very beautiful effects, little 
depth, almost no originality :—that is what I have 
fancied I discovered in reading through the works 
of the most celebrated opera writers of our time. 

In Italy the national physiognomy, which from 
of old has mirrored itself most manifestly in the 
Opera, lies in dilettantism, in the passion itself 
for music. As born musicians, connoisseurs in all 
that concerns execution, neither better nor worse 
judges of composition than the great mass of the 
public elsewhere, indifferent to the dramatic 
development, but on the other hand as distin- 
guished orecchianti (possessors of a musical ear), 
the Italians desire nothing of an opera but 
euphony, with a strong dose of noise (which they 
loved less at one time), fluent roulades, a pleasant 
tickling of the senses, an intoxicating thrill, a 
voluptuous warmth. With them the music con- 
forms to the climate. The people of the North, 
as we know, loved to warm themselves by their 
glowing sun, and if to-day they cannot leave their 
homes to seek it, they try to supply this want by 
the glow of their music. 

From our remarks it follows that of the four 
modes of indicating the local origin of an opera, 
all of which can be and are pledges of success 
with native audiences, there is not one, which in 
the judgment of a foreign and impartial connois- 
seur really denotes a fault, an imperfection, or 
indeed a negation in music. And yet most of 
the operas, indeed we maintain, all of them, range 
themselves under some one of these four catego- 
ries. Moreover there is no branch of Art, in 
which tastes and opinions are so different as in 
dramatic music, and there is none, which has had 
so much to suffer from the times. There is only 
one opera, which rises above all influences of 
time and local relations, and at an immeasurable 
height rules the remotest and most splendid regions 
of unmixed psychology. This no nation can 
claim as its exclusive property. The text is Ital- 
ian, the subject Spanish, the composer a German ; 
for one must choose some language wherein to 
write a theatrical piece, the action must occur in 
some place and the musician be born somewhere. 
But as regards the score, the approbation of the 
world, which agrees in recognizing it as the first 
masterpiece of the lyric stage, and a half century, 
which seems only to have enhanced every one of 
its beauties, have settled it that the score is neither 
exclusively German, nor Italian, Spanish, Rus- 
sian nor French. It is universal! 

All my readers have named this opera, and 
while they named it, they will have understood 
why I touched upon a subject, which does not for 
a moment interrupt the thread of our historical 
considerations, because it is essentially connected 
with the goal to which I am tending. We 
shall now see what fate awaited the opera in 
France. 

The difference in its fate among the Italians 
and the French is fully explained by the differ- 
ence of the two peoples. The first were the 
most musical people in Europe; the second the 
best versed in literature of any in the seventeenth 
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century. This fundamental distinction must have 
reversed the mutual relations between the three 
classes of producers, codperating in the production 
of an opera, and have led each of the two 
nations to results diametrically opposite. 

When the musical drama was introduced into 
France under Cardinal Mazarin, there was as 
yet ne French music. What Luster had till then 
composed, was in about the same genre in which 
Pert and Caccinr had written, to whom Lulli 
was superior only in his overtures and his dance 
airs, which for a long time passed for models in 
all Europe and which even Italy borrowed of him. 
But soon the Italians got the start of him; they 
began to sing, while the French went on psalmo- 
dizing, for which we cannot reasonably reproach 
them. In music they were yet a people in its 
childhood; they wanted historical antecedents; 
they possessed neither composers nor singers ; and 
for the little knowledge that was diffused among 
them, they were indebted to foreigners, whose 
debtors they have remained to our day for the 
sum total of the advances, which have made their 
lyric-dramatic school illustrious in noble or serious 
operas. It was the fortune of this school to be 
born in the lap of barbarism and to remain there 
for a long tine through the want of native talents. 
When the Italians took that splendid upward 
flight, which placed them so high in melodic com- 
position and in the art of singing, while it re- 
moved them more and more from the couditions 
of the drama, the French were not able to follow 
them. As an ingenious people however, they 
made a virtue of necessity and found a glory in 
wounding the ear from principle; out of vanity 
and thirst for distinctions of all kinds, they honored 
with the name of a national music the newly re- 
vived Florentine song-speech, which the Italians 
had long since given up, and which moreover was 
no music. But while the French naturalized 
among them this intolerable reciting manner, they 
closed a no less loyal compact with the rational 
principle, which had called the same into life. 
The idea of the founders of the lyric drama could 
not become lost in the land of a CorNEILLE and 
a Racine, as it did in Italy. Cast upon the then 
so classic French ground, it lay long buried as a 
precious seed ; at last itsprang up and the harvest 
turned out all the fairer for the long time they 
had had to wait for it. 

Iam firmly convinced that the hearers of the 
old French opera looked for nothing in it but 
dramatic excitements and the dance; for, we 
cannot too often repeat it, the Florentine psalmo- 
dizing, or what is scarcely better, the recitative 
of Lulli and Rameau could never have inspired 
much interest in any one as music. It pleased in 
France as a sort of strengthening of the effect. 
Here they were accustomed to the shockingly 
false screetch of the singers; the ear was as yet 
so uncultivated, that no one was offended by it; 
and hence this very scream, this urlo Francese 
(French howl) was received only as the exalted 
expression of the passions. That musical enjoy- 
ment, which the audiences sought not in the dra- 
matic music, but which one cannot quite dispense 
with in the opera, they found in airs, which were 
danced to, in which there is always some rhythm 
and some melody, that is to say, something true 
and answering to the hearer’s power of compre- 
hension. Hence Ballets and Divertisements were 
always insepa rable from musical tragedy. Even 
to-day they hold fast to these, while the friends 





of music would gladly dispense with such auxil- 
iaries. 

The principle of lyric-dramatie truth prevailed 
thus from the outset in the grand Opera; but 
foreigners never suspected it, since it was applied 
in almost as bad a manner as in the time of Gio- 
vanni Bardi. Foreigners, who understood some- 
thing of musie, did not comprehend this exhibi- 
tion; they heard nothing but a long, monotonous 
Jeremiad without melody or rhythm, in which it 
was impossible to distinguish the recitatives from 
the arioso, and which was rendered still more 
intolerable by an ear-splitting execution, a Gothic 
droning, laughable embellishments, and bleating 
cadences. The natives, upon whom the thing 
made quite a different and a purely dramatic im- 
pression, declared with a contemptuous smile 
that strangers were not up to the level of their 
opera. 

This state of things brought about, as we have 
already remarked, relations and consequences 
wholly the reverse of those, which marked the 
development of the musical drama with the Ital- 
ians. 
its chief enjoyment, and who reaped glory from a 
well elaborated opera text as well as from a good 
tragedy, kept even pace with the composer, if he 
did not even get before him. The composer, for 
whom the choice of the poem or the kind of verse 
was the most indifferent matter in the world, 
since his musie adapted itself equally well, that is 
to say equally badly, to every kind, could not 
seriously fall out with the author of the words. 
These possessed in 


The poet, from whom the public expected 


Still less so with the singers. 
the highest degree what was necessary, to execute 
all that was not song; and since no one thought” 
of offering them such, they took up a score with 
the same docility or the same indifference, with 
which the composer took up the poem. What 
eared they whether the notes were put together 
soorso? Their art limited itself to the taking 
peints of the French song: to the portamento, the 
amoroso, the trillo, &e.; and these tricks were 
employed throughout, as well as the scream. 
Thus in France poets, musicians and singers 
lived in sweetest harmony, one in their interests, 
their means, their end. The order, in which we 
have named them, marked the degree of their 
respective consequence. With the Italians the 
relation was precisely the reverse, and transformed 
the poet into a hod-carrier, the miiestro into a 
slave and the singers into despots. Hence a con- 
trasted and striking result in the history of the 
lyric theatre with these two nations. In Italy an 
opera never outlived the accidental assemblage of 
the singers, for whom it was was written; it lasted 
just one stagione or theatrical “season.” In 
France whole generations of singers succeeded 
one another in the poems of Quinault and the 
music of Lulli. It required no less a man than 
Gluck, to consign to the final repose of the grave 
this musical mummy, which had held possession 
of the throne of the Grand Opera since its foun- 
dation. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century, how- 
ever, a troop of comic opera singers brought into 
France the taste for the true music, which needs 
only to present itself to make proselytes at once. 
The men of sense, as Mozart used to express it, 
the real friends of music, felt at once, that this 
was the enjoyment, which they had vainly sought 
in the National Opera; but such men were at 
that time rare in the land and their enthusiasm, 





which with the French is always inseparable from 
the spirit of propagandism, had to encounter fear- 
ful opposition. The good patriots, who had no 
ears, made it a duty to drive back the invasion of 
the foreign music; the Grand Opera caballed; the 
comic opera singers were sent away. Their stay 
in France nevertheless bore its fruits. Young 
musicians of talent, Prmtipor, MonsiGNy and 
GretrY sought in their comic operas to imitate 
the style of the Serva padrona, which had so 
enchanted the amateurs in the Italian theatre. 
These happy attempts, which gradually accus- 
tomed the French ears to true music, feeble as 
they were, prepared the arrival of Gruck, whom 
musical Tragedy awaited ere she stepped into 
the place of the false idol which had represented 
her for more than a century and a half. 
[To be continued.] 
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A Visit to Mendelssohn. 


By H. F. Cuorey. 


There are many besides myself to whom Ger- 
many and German music are gravely, perhaps 
irreparably, changed by the untimely death of 
Mendelssohn. I passed the three last days of 
August, 1847, beside him at Interlachen, in 
Switzerland, very shortly before his return to 
Leipsic, and that fatal attack of illness which 
ended in his death there on the 4th of November. 
He looked aged and sad, and stooped more than 
I had ever before seen him do; but his smile had 
never been brighter, nor his welcome more 
cordial. 

It was early in the morning of as sunny and 
exhilarating a day as ever shone on Switzerland 
that we got to Interlachen; and then and there I 
must see the place and its beauties. “ We can 
talk about our business better out of the house :” 
and forth we went, at first up and down under 
the walnut trees in sight of the Jungfrau, until, 
by degrees, the boarding-houses began to turn 
out their inhabitants. Then we struck off through 
the wood to a_height called, I think, the Hohen- 
buhl, commanding the lake of Thun, and the 
plain with Neuhaus and Unterseen, with the 
snow mountains round us. It was while we were 
climbing up to this nook that tle tinkling of the 
cow-bells, which adds to rather than takes away 
from the solitude of mountain scenery, came up 
from some pasture land not far off. My com- 
panion stopped immediately, listened, smiled, and 
began to sing a passage from the overture to 
Guillaume Tell. “ How beautifully Rossini has 
found that!” he exclaimed. “ All the introduc- 
tion, too, is truly Swiss. I wish I could make 
some Swiss music. But the storm in his over- 
ture is very bad.” And he went off again into 
the pastoral movement; speaking afterwards of 
Swiss scenery with a strength of affection that 
almost amounted to passion. “TI like the pine 
trees, and the very smell of the old stones with 
the moss upon them.” Then he told, with almost 
a boyish pleasure, of excursions that he had 
taken with his happy party of wife and children. 
“ We will come here every year, I am resolved. 
How pleasant it is to sit talking on this bench, 
with the glorious Jungfrau over there, after your 
Hanover Square rooms in London !” 

But Mendelssohn must needs be drawn back 
into the concert room, even at Interlachen. A 
new composition for the opening of the magnifi- 
cent Concert Hall in Liverpool had been pro- 

osed to him; and this was to be talked over. 
We had already a new cantata in view, I think, 
for Frankfort; and mentioned some text from 
Die Herrmannschlacht of Klopstock, as the sub- 
ject which he had selected. “ But that,” he said, 
with his own merry laugh, “ would never do for 
Liverpool. No; we must find something else.” 
He spoke of Napoleon’s passage of the A!ps as 
an event he wanted to see arranged for music, 
again repeating, “I must write something about 
this country ; but that, again, will not do for 
England!” I mentioned 
“ The Power of Sound,” as a noble poem full of 
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and, so to say, abstract manner. If the question 

be how to bring before the hearers the impression, 
or more strictly speaking, the musical equivalent 
of an emotion, our art presents no object, which 
can awaken this in us, as poetry and painting 
can; it applies neither mediating elements, nor 
artistic illusion; but it touches immediately the 
principle, out of which all the emotions of the 
kind in question flow. We hear two or three 
phrases of a melody, a harmonic series of some 
chords, and we say: These express joy, these 
despair, these love. This Music can do without 
the interpretation of a text, and without making 
use of the representative signification, which cus- 
tom may have attached to certain melodies. The 
outward symptoms and the moral shadings, which 
modify the expression of passions according to 
manners, religious and social ideas, language and 
climate, belong to the domain of the literatures, 
of which they fix the necessary speciality or 
nationality. Music in itself possesses no means 
of expressing these ; or if it sometimes succeeds 
in doing it, it is only through the association of 
ideas, of which we have above spoken. All such 
portrayings are enclosed ina purely psychological 
circle, and give never anything beside the human 
Me. What we call dramatic character, is for 
the musician never anything but the tempera- 
ment or naturel of the person, which verifies 
itself in the situations of the piece, and must be 
determined, not by what the person could do, 
say, think, or will, but solely by what it has the 
capacity to feel; and that because musical analo- 
gies answer indirectly to the interior and hidden 
springs of the passions, that is, to their principle. 
But this principle is the same with all men. And 
this is the reason why the empire of music em- 
braces all countries, all classes of society, all stages 
of civilization, all degrees of intelligence, and 
stretches far beyond the geographical and intel- 
lectual limits, where the kingdom of the other 
arts leaves off. In theory, this universal intelli- 
gibleness is the fairest prerogative of the com- 
poser; but in the practice of the theatre, he is 
continually forced to renounce it partially, whether 
he will or not. 

Every nation, every epoch has its own taste, 
which it necessarily imparts to the musicians, whom 
it produces. This taste is in its nature special, 
and what is special never can be wholly har- 
monized with the expression of things absolute, 
as for example the human passions considered in 
their principle. Hence it follows, that the imi- 
tations of dramatic music have commonly only a 
relative worth, only a passing and local resem- 
blance to objects represented, that is to say, to 
the feelings of the persons; a resemblance, which 
on the one hand constantly diminishes with the 
change in musical taste, and which on the other 
does not exist at all toa strange audience. The 
speciality of the taste of the times is a cause why 
music becomes antiquated, and the speciality of 
the local taste a cause which makes it less intelli- 
gible and less attractive in localities where a 
different taste prevails. When one sets out to 
give the universal language of feeling, he gets no 
farther than to produce the language of his time 
or of his hearers. But since the musicians cannot 
do otherwise, we will see how they contrive, as 
natives, to please the public and themselves. If 
one wishes to convince himself, he will find four 
ways of nationalizing or localizing the score of 
) an opera. 























The first and obviously the simplest way, is to 
bring the music to the mill of the national melody ; 
then the opera becomes entirely national. Cer- 
tainly, but then two little difficulties are in the 
way. There are countries, which possess no 
proper national melody ; and then I scarcely know 
of any national melody, which is adapted to the 
various expressions of dramatic music, whether 
serious or comie. The cases, in which popular 
melodies are applicable to the lyric stage, belong 
always among the exceptions. Such is the case 
when the song is given for what it really is in the 
opera, or when the nationality of a people or an 
individual forms the subject of the piece. Thus 
Weict has with singular success employed 
Swiss airs in his opera, Die Schweizerfamilie 
(«The Swiss Family”), the subject of which is 
home-sickness. But such exceptions never can 
become the rule. 

A second means of lending a smack of national- 
ity to theatrical music, consists in employing 
everywhere certain melodic turns, passages, 
rhythms and forms in the accompaniment, which, 
without being drawn exactly from a national 
source, have kept their hold through a silent, but 
not the less binding understanding between com- 
posers singers and public. Such is the conven- 
tional form, which we remark in the old as well 
as in the new Italian opera. 

The third means consists in systematically de- 
stroying the balance between the elements of an 
opera, in favor of one of them. When, for ex- 
ample, the declamation is sacrificed to the mel- 
ody, the orchestra to the vocal parts, truth to 
material effect, expression to the bravura and the 
contrary, any one who knows these exclusive 
tendencies, who knows in what parts of the saine 
the composers of a nation have distinguished them- 
selves and what parts they are wont to slight, can 
judge of the music and say: That is French, 
German, Italian music. 

Finally there is yet a fourth means, whose em- 
ployment tends to make the national coloring 
most obvious. It consists in lending to the music 
a character corresponding to any peculiarity, or 
even to any particularly remarkable weakness, 
which distinguishes one people from another. 
We see for example, that what to-day makes the 
Germans the first musicians, the poetico-meta- 
physical genius of the nation, so favorable to the 
sublime inspirations of pure music, does not always 
lead them so well in the most positive application 
of this art, I mean the musical drama. We recog- 
nize this predominant tendency to the ultra- 
romantic and the hyper-original in some of their 
most celebrated operas; in their frequently too 
much enveloped songs; in intentions, which from 
their very fineness lose themselves in indefinite- 
ness; in a certain mixture of repose and senti- 
mental dreaminess, which unstrings the very 
hottest passions of their nature; in a knowledge 
which is not always very clear, or very dramatic ; 
but everywhere we meet the stamp of reflection, 
of true originality and individuality, which marks 
all the artistic productions of the land. 

In France it is quite otherwise, and even the 
Germans write there in an altogether different 
style. In the French opera, as it is now consti- 
tuted, there is an evident striving to appear char- 
acteristic, to heighten effect by all means known 
or possible. Much display, which frequently 
resembles the mere glitter of gold tinsel ; a lavish 
expenditure of passages and bravura pieces, sur- 





passing even the Italian; an activity of instru- 
ments, which goes beyond even the Germans; 
male parts written in a vocal register, to make a 
physician shudder; song-parts of an expression 
in the highest degree French, half chivalric, half 
gascoigne; a rhythm, which moves or runs in 
even pace with the country itself; a charlatanism 
in modulations from one key to another, a multi- 
tude of dramatic and very beautiful effects, little 
depth, almost no originality :—that is what I have 
fancied I discovered in reading through the works 
of the most celebrated opera writers of our time. 

In Italy the national physiognomy, which from 
of old has mirrored itself most manifestly in the 
Opera, lies in dilettantism, in the passion itself 
for music. As born musicians, connoisseurs in all 
that concerns execution, neither better nor worse 
judges of composition than the great mass of the 
public elsewhere, indifferent to the dramatic 
development, but on the other hand as distin- 
guished orecchianti (possessors of a musical ear), 
the Italians desire nothing of an opera but 
euphony, with a strong dose of noise (which they 
loved less at one time), fluent roulades, a pleasant 
tickling of the senses, an intoxicating thrill, a 
With them the music con- 
forms to the climate. The people of the North, 
as we know, loved to warm themselves by their 
glowing sun, and if to-day they cannot leave their 
homes to seek it, they try to supply this want by 
the glow of their music. 

From our remarks it follows that of the four 
modes of indicating the local origin of an opera, 
all of which can be and are pledges of success 
with native audiences, there is not one, which in 
the judgment of a foreign and impartial connois- 
seur really denotes a fault, an imperfection, or 
indeed a negation in music. And yet most of 
the operas, indeed we maintain, all of them, range 
themselves under some one of these four catego- 
ries. Moreover there is no branch of Art, in 
which tastes and opinions are so different as in 
dramatic music, and there is none, which has had 
so much to suffer from the times. There is only 
one opera, which rises above all influences of 
time and local relations, and at an immeasurable 
height rules the remotest and most splendid regions 
of unmixed psychology. This no nation can 
claim as its exclusive property. The text is Ital- 
ian, the subject Spanish, the composer a German ; 
for one must choose some language wherein to 
write a theatrical piece, the action must occur in 
some place and the musician be born somewhere. 
But as regards the score, the approbation of the 
world, which agrees in recognizing it as the first 
masterpiece of the lyric stage, and a half century, 
which seems only to have enhanced every one of 
its beauties, have settled it that the score is neither 
exclusively German, nor Italian, Spanish, Rus- 
sian nor French. It is universal ! 

All my readers have named this opera, and 
while they named it, they will have understood 
why I touched upon a subject, which does not for 
a moment interrupt the thread of our historical 
considerations, because it is essentially connected 
with the goal to which I am tending. We 
shall now see what fate awaited the opera in 
France. 

The difference in its fate among the Italians 
and the French is fully explained by the differ- 
ence of the two peoples. The first were the 
most musical people in Europe; the second the 
best versed in literature of any in the seventeenth 
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century. This fundamental distinction must have 
reversed the mutual relations between the three 
classes of producers, codperating in the production 
of an opera, and have led each of the two 
nations to results diametrically opposite. 

When the musical drama was introduced into 
France under Cardinal Mazarin, there was as 
yet ne French music. What Lun. had till then 
composed, was in about the same genre in which 
Pert and Caccinr had written, to whom Lulli 
was superior only in his overtures and his dance 
airs, which for a long time passed for models in 
all Europe and which even Italy borrofwed of him. 
But soon the Italians got the start of him; they 
began to sing, while the French went on psalmo- 
dizing, for which we cannot reasonably reproach 
them. In music they were yet a people in its 
childhood; they wanted historical antecedents; 
they possessed neither composers nor singers ; and 
for the little knowledge that was diffused among 
them, they were indebted to foreigners, whose 
debtors they have remained to our day for the 
sum total of the advances, which have made their 
lyrie-dramatic school illustrious in noble or serious 
operas. It was the fortune of this school to be 
born in the lap of barbarism and to remain there 
for a long tine through the want of native talents. 
When the Italians took that splendid upward 
flight, which placed them so high in melodic com- 
position and in the art of singing, while it re- 
moved them more and more from the couditions 
of the drama, the French were not able to follow 
them. As an ingenious people however, they 
made a virtue of necessity and found a glory in 
wounding the ear from principle; out of vanity 
and thirst for distinctions of all kinds, they honored 
with the name of a national music the newly re- 
vived Florentine song-speech, which the Italians 
had long since given up, and which moreover was 
no music. But while the French naturalized 
among them this intolerable reciting manner. they 
closed a no less loyal compact with the rational 
principle, which had called the same into life. 
The idea of the founders of the lyric drama could 
not become lost in the land of a CorNEILLE and 
a Racing, as it did in Italy. Cast upon the then 
so classic French ground, it lay long buried as a 
precious seed ; at last it sprang up and the harvest 
turned out all the fairer for the long time they 
had had to wait for it. 

Iam firmly convinced that the hearers of the 
old French opera looked for nothing in it but 
dramatic excitements and the dance; for, we 
cannot too often repeat it, the Florentine psalmo- 
dizing, or what is scarcely better, the recitative 
of Lulli and Rameau could never have inspired 
much interest in any one as music. It pleased in 
France as a sort of strengthening of the effect. 
Here they were accustomed to the shockingly 
false screetch of the singers; the ear was as yet 
so uncultivated, that no one was offended by it; 
and hence this very scream, this urlo Francese 
(French howl) was received only as the exalted 
expression of the passions. That musical enjoy- 
ment, which the audiences sought not in the dra- 
matic music, but which one cannot quite dispense 
with in the opera, they found in airs, which were 
danced to, in which there is always some rhythm 
and some melody, that is to say, something true 
and answering to the hearer’s power of compre- 
hension. Hence Ballets and Divertisements were 
always insepa rable from musical tragedy. Even 
to-day they hold fast to these, while the friends 





of music would gladly dispense with such auxil- 
laries. 

The principle of lyric-dramatic truth prevailed 
thus from the outset in the grand Opera; but 
foreigners never suspected it, since it was applied 
in almost as bad a manner as in the time of Gio- 
vanni Bardi. Foreigners, who understood some- 
thing of music, did not comprehend this exhibi- 
tion; they heard nothing but a long, monotonous 
Jeremiad without melody or rhythm, in which it 
was impossible to distinguish the recitatives from 
the arioso, and which was rendered still more 
intolerable by an ear-splitting execution, a Gothic 
droning, laughable embellishments, and bleating 
cadences. The natives, upon whom the thing 
made quite a different and a purely dramatic im- 
pression, declared with a contemptuous smile 
that strangers were not up to the level of their 
opera. 

This state of things brought about, as we have 
already remarked, relations and consequences 
wholly the reverse of those, which marked the 
development of the musical drama with the Ital- 
ians. The poet, from whom the public expected 
its chief enjoyment, and who reaped glory from a 
well elaborated opera text as well as from a good 
tragedy, kept even pace with the composer, if he 
did not even get before him. The composer, for 
whom the choice of the poem or the kind of verse 
was the most indifferent matter in the world, 
since his music adapted itself equally well, that is 
to say equally badly, to every kind, could not 
seriously fall out with the author of the words. 
Still less so with the singers. These possessed in 
the highest degree what was necessary, to execute 
all that was not song; and since no one thought” 
of offering them such, they took up a score with 
the same docility or the same indifference, with 
which the composer took up the poem. What 
eared they whether the notes were put together 
soorso? Their art limited itself to the taking 
peints of the French song: to the portamento, the 
amoroso, the trillo, &ce.; and these tricks were 
employed throughout, as well as the scream. 
Thus in France poets, musicians and singers 
lived in sweetest harmony, one in their interests, 
their means, their end. The order, in which we 
have named them, marked the degree of their 
respective consequence. With the Italians the 
relation was precisely the reverse, and transformed 
the poet into a hod-carrier, the miiestro into a 
slave and the singers into despots. Hence a con- 
trasted and striking result in the history of the 
lyric theatre with these two nations. In Italy an 
opera never outlived the accidental assemblage of 
the singers, for whom it was was written; it lasted 
just one stagione or theatrical “season.” In 
France whole generations of singers succeeded 
one another in the poems of Quinault and the 
music of Lulli. It required no less a man than 
Gluck, to consign to the final repose of the grave 
this musical mummy, which had held possession 
of the throne of the Grand Opera since its foun- 
dation. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century, how- 
ever, a troop of comic opera singers brought into 
France the taste for the true music, which needs 
only to present itself to make proselytes at once. 
The men of sense, as Mozart used to express it, 
the real friends of music, felt at once, that this 
was the enjoyment, which they had vainly sought 
in the National Opera; but such men were at 
that time rare in the land and their enthusiasm, 





which with the French is always inseparable from 
the spirit of propagandism, had to encounter fear- 
ful opposition. The good patriots, who had no 
ears, made it a duty to drive back the invasion of 
the foreign music; the Grand Opera caballed; the 
comic opera singers were sent away. Their stay 
in France nevertheless bore its fruits. 
musicians of talent, Prmipor, MonsiGny and 
Gretry sought in their comic operas to imitate 
the style of the Serva padrona, which had so 
enchanted the amateurs in the Italian theatre. 
These happy attempts, which gradually aceus- 
tomed the French ears to true music, feeble as 
they were, prepared the arrival of Gruck, whom 
musical Tragedy awaited ere she stepped into 
the place of the false idol which had represented 
her for more than a century and a half. 
{To be continued.] 
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A Visit to Mendelssohn. 


By H. F. Cnorey. 


There are many besides myself to whom Ger- 
many and German music are gravely, perhaps 
irreparably, changed by the untimely death of 
Mendelssohn. I passed the three last days of 
August, 1847, beside him at Interlachen, in 
Switzerland, very shortly before his return to 
Leipsic, and that fatal attack of illness which 
ended in his death there on the 4th of November. 
He looked aged and sad, and stooped more than 
I had ever before seen him do; but his smile had 
never been brighter, nor his welcome more 
cordial. 

It was early in the morning of as sunny and 
exhilarating a day as ever shone on Switzerland 
that we got to Interlachen; and then and there I 
must see the place and its beauties. ‘ We can 
talk about our business better out of the house :” 
and forth we went, at first up and down under 
the walnut trees in sight of the Jungfrau, until, 
by degrees, the boarding-houses began to turn 
out their inhabitants. Then we struck off through 
the wood to a height called, I think, the Hohen- 
buhl, commanding the lake of Thun, and the 
plain with Neuhaus and Unterseen, with the 
snow mountains round us. It was while we were 
climbing up to this nook that tle tinkling of the 
cow-bells, which adds to rather than takes away 
from the solitude of mountain scenery, came up 
from some pasture land not far off. My com- 
panion stopped immediately, listened, smiled, and 
began to sing a passage from the overture to 
Guillaume Tell. “How beautifully Rossini has 
found that!” he exclaimed. “ All the introduc- 
tion, too, is truly Swiss. I wish I could make 
some Swiss music. But the storm in his over- 
ture is very bad.” And he went off again into 
the pastoral movement; speaking afterwards of 
Swiss scenery with a strength of affection that 
almost amounted to passion. “I like the pine 
trees, and the very smell of the old stones with 
the moss upon them.” Then he told, with almost 
a boyish pleasure, of excursions that he had 
taken with his happy party of wife and children. 
“ We will come here every year, I am resolved. 
How pleasant it is to sit talking on this bench, 
with tke glorious Jungfrau over there, after your 
Hanover Square rooms in London !” 

But Mendelssohn must needs be drawn back 
into the concert room, even at Interlachen. A 
new composition for the opening of the magnifi- 
cent Concert Hall in Liverpool had been pro- 

osed to him; and this was to be talked over. 
Fre had already a new cantata in view, I think, 
for Frankfort; and mentioned some text from 
Die Herrmannschlacht of Klopstock, as the sub- 
ject which he had selected. “ But that,” he said, 
with his own merry laugh, “ would never do for 
Liverpool. No; we must find something else.” 
He spoke of Napoleon’s passage of the A!ps as 
an event he wanted to see arranged for music, 
again repeating, “I must write something about 
this country; but that, again, will not do for 
England!” I mentioned Wordsworth’s ode on 
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pictures, from which, perhaps, portions might be 
detached fit for a composer’s purpose; but he 
seemed to treat the idea of describing the various 
effects of music in musie as too vague and hack- 
neyed; and, moreover, objectionable, as having 
been done completely by Handel, in his “ Alex- 
ander’s Feast.” Then he began to fear that he 
could get nothing ready by the time mentioned ; 
“for you know,” he went on, “ something of mine 
is to be sung in the Dom, at Cologne, when the 
nave is thrown open. That will be an oppor- 
tunity! but I shall not live to see it!” and he 
paused and put his hand to his head, with a sud- 
den expression of weariness and suffering. 

He had composed much music, he said. since 
he had been at Interlachen: and mentioned that 
stupendous quartet in F minor, which we have 
since known as one of the most impassioned out- 
pourings of sadness existing in instrumental 
music—besides some English service-music for 
the Protestant church. “It has been very good 
for me to work,” he went on, glancing for the 
first time at the great domestic calamity (the 
death of Madame Hensel) which had struck him 
down, immediately on his return from England; 
“and I wanted to make something sharp, and 
close, and strict (interlacing his fingers as he 
spoke), so that church music has quite suited me. 
Yes, I have written a good deal since I have been 
here; but I must have quiet, or I shall die!” I 
will not swear to the very order of words which 
Mendelssohn spoke, but that day is too brightly 
printed in my memory for a topic, or a trait, or a 
characteristic expression to be forgotten. Life 
has too few such. In answer to my inquiries 
concerning the opera on which he was understood 
to be engaged, he spoke long and freely concern- 
ing the theatre, and .his own plans and purposes 
with respect to it. “The time has come when I 
must try what I can do,” was his language, “and 
after I have written four or five operas, perhaps 
I shall make something good. But it is so diffi- 
cult to find a subject.” Then he discussed many 
which had been proposed to him: speaking in the 
strongest manner of the unauthorized use of his 
name, which had been made in London by an- 
nouncing “ The Tempest” as having been com- 
menced by him with a view to its performance at 
a given period. “ The book is too French,” he 
said, “and the third act is thoroughly bad. I 
would not have touched the opera till all that had 
been altered. And I never would tie myself to 
time in such a hasty manner. No; when I have 
finished something, I dare say I shall get it pro- 
duced somewhere.” He then went on to talk 
over other Shaksperian subjects; in particular, 
“The Winter’s Tale,” a sketch from which had 
been laid before him: this seemed in some degree 
to have engaged his liking. “Something very 
merry,” said he, “ could be made with Autolycus.” 
How merry he could have made it, the world has 
since learned by the publication of his operetta, 
in which the knavish “ Pedlar Kaus” plays so 
notable a part. Truer comedy does not exist in 
German music, not even in the most comical por- 
tions of Mozart’s Die Entfihrung, than the 
dancing song of this precious knave, or the part 
taken by him in the serenade of the village girl, 
with its sentimental caricature of the German 
watchman’s droning call. “We have no one in 
Germany who can write opera books,” Mendels- 
sohn continued. “If Kotzebue had been alive— 
he had ideas!” and he warmed himself up as he 
talked, by recalling how a prosaic occasion of 
mere parade, the opening of the new theatre at 
Pesth, could inspire Kotzebue with such a char- 
acteristic invention as his “ Ruins of Athens,” so 

for Beethoven to set. “ Well, I must do my 

st with Loreley, for Geibel has taken great 

trouble with the m. We shall see.” And 

then, again, he broke off suddenly, and put his 

hand to his head. “ But what is the use of plan- 
ning anything? JI shall not live.” 

Who could attend to such a foreboding in one 
apparently so full of energy, and forecast, and 
enterprise? I confess that I ascribed it mainly 
to the impression left by the fearful trial which 
Mendelssohn had recently sustained in the loss of 
the sister to whom he was so tenderly attached. 





He spoke with more fear than hope of the fer- 
menting state of opinion in Germany, and its dis- 
astrous influences upon morals, education, good 
citizenship, on all that keeps society sound and 
home happy. He dwelt on the impatience of 
duty, on the sympathy shown to error and licence, 
on the disregard of obligation, on the difficulties 
preparing for Germany by such perverse and 
preferred lawlessness among the middle classes, 
with tears in his eyes; for never was man of any 
country more sincerely, affectionately national. 
He spoke, too, and bitterly, of the folly and false- 
hood of those in high places, who had alienated 
the hearts which they might so easily have at- 
tached, and who had demoralized under pretext 
of educating a great people, giving illustrations, 
instances, anecdotes (which I need not say are 
sacred), with a nervous earnestness which showed 
how seriously and apprehensively his bright and 
quick mind had been at work on these subjects. 
Then he turned to his own future plans. I had 
often before heard him discuss that point in every 
artist’s career, at which retirement from close 

ersonal intercourse with the public is desirable, 
Put never so emphatically as that day. He was 
determined to give up presenting himself to the 
public so freely as he had done. “ When one is 
no longer young. one should not go about playing 
and concert giving ;” and he expressed a strong 
wish, almost amounting to an intention, of settling 
down somewhere in the Rhine land, not in any 
town, there to devote himself more eayerly than 
ever tocomposition, “TI shall be near England,” 
he added, “ and can come over as often as you 
wish and I shall be within reach of our towns, 
with all these new railroads; but I must live qui- 
etly, and get rid of all that noise and interruption, 
if { am to live.” And again was repeated the 
mournful presage; and the glow faded from his 
face, and the sad, worn look came back which it 
pained the very heart to see. 

Later in the day I was shown with eager pleas- 
ure, the drawings made by him at Interlachen ; 
for he drew landscapes faithfully, if not altogether 
gracefully, though in color “that green” was 
owned by him to be a stumbling-block. I was 
shown, too, his piano, “a shocking thing,” as he 
called it; “but I am so glad that there is no 
decent piano in Interlachen. This will do to 
try a chord when I want it, but I do not wish 
to make finger-music.” And he touched it—the 
last time that I heard him touch a piano—that I 
might hear what an old kettle it was. We were 
bound for Fribourg ; and I asked him much about 
Mooser’s famous organ. He said that he had 
heard wonders concerning its vor humana stop. 
“ How odd,” he continued, “ that such an express- 
ive thing, which can almost talk, should be made 
merely of two bits of wood.” I pressed him ear- 
nestly to go on with us, and try this marvel for 
himself.‘ No,” he said laughingly, “ those organ- 
ists always like no one to play but themselves. 
There is always some difficulty ; and then there is 
the noise! I must give up organ playing; and 
besides, winter is coming, and we had better draw 
quietly homewards.” There was some talk too of 
his being obliged soon to make a professional 
journey to Vienna, which further limited his 
time. In short, never had I seen him so full of 
plans; and surely never, in the annals of any art, 
had artist more honorably arrived at well-merited 
and universal fame. Vanity of vanities! 

[Conclusion next week.] 





Tue CutvesE Musevm. The destruction of 
the largest hall in Philadelphia by fire reminds 
us of a pleasant anecdote about its opening con- 
cert, from the pen of our friend Keyzer. It ap- 
peared in 1847, in the Boston Transcript. 


An UntrMety Encore.—Singers and instru- 
mental performers generally like to be encored ; 
but such a compliment, flattering as it may be, 
may once in a while come malapropos. When 
that magnificent Hall in the Philadelphia Museum 
was opened to the public, with a concert given by 
a fire company, the orchestra at the farther end 
occupied merely a temporary platform, placed be- 
tween a stuffed elephant on the right, a rhinoce- 





ros on the left, and a variety of smaller items be- 
hind—the whole affair being rather primitive. 
There were neither chairs nor benches, and every 
inch of the floor was taken up by a crowd of up- 
wards of five thousand people. All went on 
smoothly enough until the beginning of the sec- 
ond part, when Mr. McW., the assistant of Mr. 
S., who was the treasurer and principal manager 
of the establishment, came in great consternation 
to inform Mr. S. that the floor was giving way, 
and that there was already a gap of six inches on 
the farther end of the elephant. Mr. S. became 
paralyzed. What was to be done? There was 
only one outlet, and that led by a corridor to a 
long flight of stairs. If the alarm should get 
started, hundreds, in trying to escape, would be 
trampled down and many lives inevitably lost. 
They must be got out as soon as possible. “ Tell 
Mr. Cross,” said the manager, “to have the last 
piece on the bill performed.” When Cross, 
the conductor, and his companions, were told the 
cause of this order, it may well be supposed that 
they were by no means inclined to prolong their 
breakneck position. The last piece on the bill 
was Martini’s Laughing Trio: “ Why sure there 
never met &c.,” a song not unknown to bygone 
generations, and one in which performers had ex- 
hausted and worn threadbare all the various 
modes of laughing. But on this occasion, both 
singers and conductor, by constantly looking at 
the gap, which in their imagination kept on in- 
creasing, originated in their fright a style of 
cachinnation, which was as effective as it was novel ; 
indeed it seemed as if they were trying to coax 
the elephant into a guffaw, such laughing as it 
was: IJTa-ha-ha-hi-hi-hi! with faces indicating 
sea-sickness rather than mirth. The effect was 
so ludicrous that the song at ‘once called forth a 
general encore. The singers tried to get away, 
but the audience would not let them go, and kept 
on stamping with all their might. Poor Mr. S. 
was almost beside himself. Five thousand people 
working away with both feet and canes on a floor 
already sinking! There was no alternative but 
to sing and laugh again. It was afterwards found 
that the heat of the gas on the ground floor was 
concentrated upon a beam of green wood, which 
had shrunk and caused a trifling opening. W. K. 











Music Abroad. 








London. 

Roya ITautaAN OrerA.—Grisi had been ill, but was 
“as magnificent as ever,” in Lucrezia Borgia. The 
interest in her farewell performances is intense. Besides 
her Norma and Lucrezia, she has been adding Meyer- 
beer's three great heroines to her list of conquests, and 
on the 24th appeared as Valentine, in the Huguenots. 
The Times says: 


Excellent as was her Valentine, in all respects, on the 
first night she attempted the character in public, the 
years that have since elapsed have not been lost upon 
Grisi, who, always thoughtful and improving, has known 
how to elaborate and perfect it to such an extent, that it 
now stands forward in the catalogue of her most admi- 
rable delineations....+-+++The audience was as enthu- 
siastic as the artist was zealous. There seemed to bea 
sympathy between them, as though each was unwilling 
to part from the other.......And after all, what, even 
at this moment, are the failings of Grisi? What is there 
that makes her Jess than that which she was, amid so 
much that makes her greater? When we have said 
that some of the higher notes of her voice are not so 
clear and powerful, not so much at her command as for- 
merly, and that in passages where fluent execution is 
demanded she no longer possesses the same facility and 
aplomb, we have literally summed up the account of 
damages that time has been able to effect upon her vocal 
powers. As an actress, she is grander, more impetuous, 
more impulsive, and, let us add, more finished, than she 
has ever been. Her talent is indeed extraordinary, her 
physical powers unprecedented, when it is considered 
that, after more than twenty years of incessant toil in the 
most wearing and fatiguing of professions (not to +o 
of her career in Italy before she visited Paris and Lon- 
don), so much of the pristine strength and so much of 
the early charm remain, and that the few points of 
“falling off’? suggested by her actual performances, 
become insignificant if weighed in the balance with what 
has been preserved and matured by experience into the 
highest excellence attainable by the union of genius 
with art. In the Valentine of Saturday night we could 




















) Other painful ideas seemed to rise before him. 
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scarcely note, from one end to the other, a single mark 
of weakness or hesitation. 


Mario, too, was “ in fuller possession of his vocal powers 
than he has often been of late.” Previous to this there 
had been performances of Rigoletto, and of the Prophéte 
and Don Giovanni, with Viardot as Fides and as Donna 
Anna. 


Royau Opera, Drury Lane. — The pleasantest 
event of the season has been the production by the Ger- 
man Company of Mozart’s comic opera, Die Entfiihrung 
aus dem Serail, which was composed in 1782, two years 
after his Jdomeneo, at the request of the Emperor Joseph 
IL, who was anxious to place German opera on the same 
footing with the Italian, then all the rage in Vienna. It 
was not only Mozart’s first German opera, but the first 
German opera worthy of the name. 


The story has very little interest. Constanze (Mme. 
Rudersdorff), a young Spanish lady, on her voyage to 
Sicily to be married to Belmonte (Herr Pecz), is taken 
[4 an Algerine corsair, sold to a ‘Turkish Pasha (Herr 

olzel), and conveyed to his seraglio, in company with 
her maid Blonde (Mlle. Agnes Biirv), an English sou- 
brette, and Pedrillo (Herr Castelli), the servant of Bel- 
monte. The Pasha becomes desperately in love with his 
new purchase, and would fain make her the queen of his 
harem. He woos her, however, with gallantry, in spite 
of Constanze’s declaration that her heart is unalterably 
devoted to another. At the commencement of the opera, 
Belmonte, who has discovered where Constanze is im- 
prisoned, gains an interview with Pedrillo, his old ser- 
vant. Having won the Pasha’s favor on account of some 
little skill he possesses in gardening, Pedrillo enjoys a 
greater amount of liberty than generally falls to the lot 
of slaves. The master and servant determine to run off 
with Constanze and Blonde, and escape to Spain ina 
vessel which Belmonte has engaged, and which is lying 
off the coast in readiness to receive them. This plan, 
however, transpires through the instrumentality of Os- 
min (Herr Formes), a suspicious, overbearing, and im- 

rtinent old steward, in love with Blonde, who treats 

im with the greatest contempt. The Pasha, informed 
of their attempt to elude him, is at first highly exasper- 
ated, and threatens to have the lovers strangled. His 
generosity, nevertheless, finally overcomes his desire for 
revenge, and he gives the prisoners their freedom, to the 
awe mortification of Osmin, who would have executed 

elmont and Pedrillo, and retained Constanze and 
Blonde as inmates of the seraglio. 

Mozart did his best to conceal the poverty of this 
groundwork by the richness and beauty of the super- 
structure; but he can hardly be said to have entirely 
succeeded, or we should not to this day see JI Seraglio 
more neglected even than Cosi fan Tutte. The music of 
dl Seraglio is exquisite throughout, though not precisely 
of that ad captandum quality which strikes the unin- 
itiated audience at a first hearing. The songs are in 
strong contrast to those of Figaro and Don Givvanni, 
being much more florid, elaborate, and lengthy. The 
airs given to Constanze resemble, in some respects, those 
of the Queen of Night in Die Zcuberflite, and are nearly 
as exacting to the voice and written as high. A drarura 
song in act II., “ Martern aller Arte,” ranges up to D in 
alt, which the singer has to take several times in very 
difficult passages. * The music of Blonde is more grace- 
ful and simple, and the heroine and the soubrette are op- 
posed with that consummate skill for which Mozart is 
remarkable in his operas, where the individualization of 
character is always a prominent feature. One of the 
freshest and most charming songs in the opera is the air 
for Blonde, in A major, at the beginning of the second 
act, Durch Zérilichkeit und Schmeicheln, which was 
charmingly sung by Mile. Agnes Biiry and loudly en- 
cored. The music, in short, of Constanze, is heroic, 
and that of Blonde alternately tender and lively, as they 
should be; and the two characters may be regarded as 
the forerunners of Donna Anna and Zerlina, in which 
the genius of Mozart, some years later, accomplished its 
greatest teumph. The music of Osmin is famous, 
graphic, humorous, and strongly colored, with perhaps 
more of the vis comica than that of any of the per- 
sonages in Figaro—always excepting Antonio, the gar- 
dener, whose passages of triplets in the first finale are as 
irresistibly comic as anything in the buffo style. A deli- 
ciously quaint song, old-fashioned and half plaintive, 
Wer ein Liebchen hat gefunden, is one of the raciest bits 
in the opera. It was admirably sung by Herr Formes, 
and the first verse encored. The concerted pieces are 
constructed with the greatest ingenuity and dramatic 





operas of Auber, Adam, &c. Adam’s Le Roi des Halles, in 
which a great part of the dialogue consists of the street 
slang of Paris, and in which Mme. Cabel, the favorite, 
did not appear, drew but a thin house. M. Clapisson’s 
operetta, La Promise, fared much better. 


The plot is as slight as a plot may well be, even for 
the Theatre Lyrique A young girl, Marie, has prom- 
ised her father on Lis deathbed to espouse Giromon, a 
sea captain advanced in years, who has been a bene- 
factor to her family. Marle, however, has had a_pre- 
vious attachment for a young sailor named Petit Pierre, 
who returns from a long voyage just at the moment 
when the marriage with Giromon is about to take pluce. 
The first passion resumes its ancient sway, aud Maurie is 
determined to find some expedient by means of which 
she may break off the match with Giromon. The old 
sailor is extremely jealous; and, during his temporary 
absence, Marie, by a contrivance so silly that it is not 
worth describing, manages to compromise herself in the 
eyes of her betrothed, who, in order to save her from ex- 

osure, gives up his claims to her hand and insists upon 
rer wedding his rival. The music of M. Clapisson, who 
has distinguished himself at the Opera Comique by 
Gibby le Cornemuse, Le Code Noir, and other successful 
works, is light and pretty, sometimes ingenious, and, 
occasionally, really dramatic. Auber, of course, is the 
fountainhead whence he has drawn his inspiration. 

In the cast of La Promise, the real force of the Théatre 
Lyrique is transported to the St. James’s Theatre. M. 
Junca, who plays Giromon, has a good bass voice, sings 
well, is an excellent actor, and gives the dialect of the 
south of France with unctuous and undeniable accent; 
M. Colson, the representative of Théodore—a rival of 
Petit Pierre, half foo!, half knave, and all coxcomb—is 
amusing and original; M. Laurent shows much intelli- 
gence in the part of Marie’s lover; and Mile. Girard, a 
clever singer and a lively actress, is very effective as the 
soubrette of the opera. But the life and soul of the 
whole is Mme. Cabel, whose Marie is one of the most 
— and charming performances we have witnessed. 

hat this popular and gifted lady is not merely a mis- 
tress of the florid school of vocalization is proved by the 
manner in which she sings the little romance, J/ était une 
Jillette. Nothing can be more simple and unaffected, 
and nothing more exquisitely expressive. Her quaint 
and pretty delivery of the phrase which occurs at the 
end of each couplet-—* Dame on m’a raconté ca’’—is in- 
deseribable. On the other hand, M. Clapisson has pro- 
vided Mme. Cabel with quite as many difficult orna- 
ments, fioriture, and passages of bravura, as M. Adam, 
who has given ber nothing else. All these, however, are 
in good taste; and the wonderful ease and grace with 
which thev are executed invests them with a double 
charm.— Times. 


Concerts. — The (old) PHILHARMONIC Society 
closed its season on the 19th ult. with Mendelssohn's Ital- 
ian and Beethoven’s C minor symphonies; Beethoven's 
piano concerto in E flat, played by Herr Pauer; the 
overtures to Freyschiitz and Jessonda; and vocal selec- 
tions from Mozart, Weber and Rossini, by Clara Novello 
and Sig. Belletti. 

Etua’s Mustcat Unron continues to give classical 
quartets, quintets &c., to cultivated audiences, with 
Ernst, Molique, &c.,as interpreters. But the critics take 
Mr. Ella to task for marring the classical purity of one 
of his programmes, by the introduction of Thalberg’s 
Moise and other new-school fantasias, played by Master 
Arthur Napoleon, ‘‘the Portugese prodigy.” The next 
time he had Charles Hallé for pianist, who added a con- 
cluding bonquet of piano solos to a programme other- 
wise composed simply of a quartet by Mozart, a trio 
concertante by Spohr, and a quartet by Beethoven. At 
the sixth concert Mile. Clauss put the finishing grace 
upon a like programme with solos from Mendelssohn 
and Chopin. 

Mile. Cuavss and Miss ARABELLA GoppArp, the 
young German and the young English pianist, have each 
given a concert, to the delight of the amateurs, and each 
evincing, for her early age, remarkable mechanical 
mastery and artistic comprehension of all the great piano- 
forte composers from Bach and Handel, Mozart and Beet- 
hoven, to Chopin, Liszt and Thalberg. The enthusiasm 
of the English critics about Miss Goddard, who is only 





Exes GLEE AND Mapricat Untoy.—This excel- 
lent society, which was established with the object of 
preserving the models of English vocal part-writing from 
oblivion, gave its first concert for the season in Willis’s 
rooms. The principal singers were Mrs. Eaderssohu, 
Mrs. Lockey, Messrs. Lockey, Hobbs, and H. Phillips, 
who were assisted by an efficient chorus of four sopra- 
nos, four contraltos, three tenors, and five basses, with 
Mr. J. L. Hatton at the piano-forte. A very interesting 
selection of madrigals and glees from the works of Stat- 
ford Smith, Webbe, John Benet, Paxton, Knyvett, Ra- 
venscroft, and Bishop, with a capital specimen of the 
modern glee, by Mr. L. Hatton (* The hunt is np "— 
founded on a passage from the diary of Sir Thomas 
More’s daughter), was admirably sung, and keenly en- 
joyed by the audience. Among the best things was Dr. 
Cooke's lively glee, “ Hand-in-hand,” and Beuet’s charm- 
ing and elaborate madrigal, ‘ All creatures now are 
merry-minded ”? (one of the numerous lyrical apostro- 
phes to the beauty and virtues of Queen Elizabeth, un- 
der the faney name of “ Oriana’). These were sung to 
perfection, the strict attention to light and shade being 
as remarkab!e as the point and decision cf the execution. 
Between the parts Mr. Hatton gave a remarkably good 
performance on the piano-forte of Handel's well-known 
air and variations, entitled “The Harmonious Black- 
smith,” from the Suites de Picces, which was deservedly 
applauded.— Times. 
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The Orchestral Proportions. 
New York, July 3, 154. 

Dear Sir :—The just proportions of certain in- 
struments in orchestras of a fixed number must, I 
suppose, be fixed and well ascertained ; and yet I 
not only continually find orchestras differing in 
this respect, but it has never been my good fortune 
to meet with any satisfactory article, either in 
musical papers or books, which has given me clear 
ideas upon the subject. Nothing in fact to tell 
me what instruments are used to produce certain 
effects, and what to produce others. Such an art- 
icle could not fail to be interesting to all amateurs, 
and yet it is one which critics seem always to 
avoid. I should like to ask you to write such an 
article ; but if [ ask for too much I fear I shall get 
nothing, and therefore the simple question (if it is 
simple) which I should like to put is this: 

In an orchestra, of say forty performers, strings, 
reeds, and brass, what should be the proportion of 
each of these divisions; and what should be the 
proportions of the sub-divisions under each: e. g., 
under the division of strings, what should be the 
number of the double-basses, what of the violon- 
cellos, what of the violas, and what of the first 
and second violins? And finally, would the pro- 
portions, whatever they may be, hold ina like 
ratio in an increased orchestra—for instance one 
of a double size ? 

By answering (if inclination should prompt) 
this question, you would confer an essential favor 
which will not soon be forgotten by 

Your Sunscriser. 

ANSWER.—Want of time and room limits our 
answer, for the present, to the “simple” ques- 
tion ;—although even that is not so very simple, 
for the reason that there are so many modifying 
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A larger proportion of basses to violins is often 
desirable; and indeed the number of each class 
of strings must depend somewhat on the relative 
efficiency of individual performers ; four effective 
violins upon a part more than counterbalancing 
cight feeble ones. 

The strings, or quartet, as it is technically term- 
ed, compose the heart and vital nucleus, the foun- 
dation of the orchestra. These may (witheut 
adding to the wind band, as above stated,) be in- 
creased almost indefinitely, until we approach the 
dimensions of a colossal or “ monster” orchestra. 
As a general rule, there can hardly be too many 
strings, provided their quartet be in itself well 
balanced. 

The sixteen reed and brass instruments above 
named are enough, not only for an orchestra of 
forty, but for one of almost any magnitude, short 
of the monster orchestra for some great festival ;— 
allowing, of course, for the occasional introduction 
of extra horns, as in the Freyschiitz overture, ro 
trumpets, trombones, tubas, and whatever instru- 
ments for special effects ; as drums, cymbals and 
other “ Janissary music,” ad libitum, when a Jul- 
lien would astonish the multitude. 

The un-uniformity in practice among the va- 
riovs orchestras, which our “ Subscriber” has 
been used to hear, is owing, therefore, to three 
causes: to the unequal efficiency of individual 
performers on the same instruments; to the inci- 
dental effects, the various uses and abuses, (new 
ideas truly inspired, or fantastical caprices,) to 
which an orchestra is from time to time applied ; 
and, in the great majority of cases, to the make- 
shift expedients of a conductor who has not 
enough materials at his command. In the la‘ter 
case his orchestra is only a quasi? orchestra, a more 
or less skilful and judicious abridgement, which to 
the apprehensive imagination of the hearer may 
yet serve very well to sketch out and suzgest the 
full design of the composer. This category, in 
truth, exhausts nearly the whole of our good for- 
tune (in this country), in the way of orchestral 
enjoyments. 

The sin of misproportion in almost all our 
quasi orchestras is the excess of wind instruments, 
particularly of the brass. We have no room 
here to go into the special functions of each of 
these pastoral or war-like, mild or terrible mem- 
bers of the little tone-republic. Generally speak- 
ing, while the groundwork of the musical thought 
resides in the stringed quartet, they add a various 
coloring to the harmony ; or they contrast and 
alternate their harmonic masses with the masses 
of stringed harmony; or they step into indi- 
vidual prominence in piquant obligato solo, duet 
or trio passages, where one of a kind makes a 
clearer and distincter impression than two or a 








dozen would. Indeed the maximum of legiti- 
mate trumpet effect in almost any orchestra is 
reached by a single trumpet on each part, as first 
or second; and every one has seen how one 
little saucy piccolo or octave flute can splash a 
deluge of bright yellow over the most gaudy and 
colossal tone-picture of Jullien’s largest orches- 
tra. 

From this it will be seen that no absolute numeri- 
cal proportion can hold between the wind and 
the stringed members of an orchestra. Different 
uses require different proportions. It would be 
as hard to say how many instruments of each 
kind shall always compose an orchestra of a given 
number of men, as it would to say how much of 
each color a painter imust use in every picture of 
a given character. Much must be left to the in- 
spiration, tact and judgment of the composer, 
whether in colors or in tones. And (in the ab- 
sence of explicit directions) the conductor should 
have genius enough, in sympathy with the com- 
poser, to contrive such combinations, according to 
the circumstances, as will most nearly realize the 
effects intended in the composition. 

This, we are aware, is a very imperfect answer 
to our correspondent’s questions; but its faults 
are (necessarily) those of omission. We design 
at earliest convenience to treat the subject 
more at length, and perhaps enrich our columns 
with what has been written by some of the best 
authorities. Meawhile we may refer to the treat- 
ise by Berlioz on Instrumentation; to various 
essays by Fétis; and to the instructive and popu- 
lar article about “ The Orchestra,” by William 
Henry Fry, which appeared a few months since 
in Putnam’s Magazine. 

5 St See 


New Music. 
(From G. P. Reed & Co.) 

Rosstxt. Les Soirées Musicales. No. 1. La 
Promessa (The Promise); No. 2. Il Rimprovero 
(The Reproof.) 

The enterprising publishers could not do a bet- 
ter thing than reprint, as they have here com- 
menced to do, that capital collection of eight Ital- 
ian airs and four duets, commonly known as the 
Soirées Italiens, or ‘“‘ Evenings in Italy.” They 
are among the most genial and characteristic of 
the separate melodies of Rossini. Several of 
them, like the ‘ Tarantella,” the ‘ Venetian Re- 
gatta,” L’Orgia, &c., must be already familiar to 
our readers through the singing of Belletti and 
others, and the piano-forte transcriptions of Liszt. 
The beautiful notturno, for soprano and tenor, 
Mira la bianca luna, too, is one of the series. The 
two little canzonette, already issued, are graceful, 
sparkling little love melodies, though not the most 
interesting of the dozen. This edition is a neat 
and exact reprint of the European, with both the 
Italian words and a singable English translation 
by our townsman Cuarces J. Spracue, Esq. 
Every cultivator of the best Italian melody will 
Tejoice to own a full set of the Soirées. 





Oesten, Tueopor. Case of Jewels, No. 2. pp. 7. 

Five more little pieces, (from the Sonnambula, 
Lortzing’s “Peter the Great,” Flotow’s Martha, 
with a slow waltz, and a People’s Song,) very sim- 
ply arranged for beginners on the piano. 





Orstren, Tueopor. XII. Caprices Elegantes. 


A series of more elaborate and fantasia-like 
pieces, yet of medium difficulty. No. 1 gives 
graceful variations upon Die Elfen, a favorite 
waltz by Labitzky. 














Tuckerman, S. P. Mus. Doc. Service for the 
Burial of the Dead; a tribute to the memory of 
Jonas CuIcKkEerinG. pp. 16. 


The composer had an inspiring theme, and he 
has treated it with reverent and true feeling, with 
dignity, simplicity and learning. The short intro- 
ductory movement for the organ, in G minor, is 
solemn and unpretending, in strict four-part har- 
mony. So is the four-voiced setting of the words: 
“‘T am the Resurrection,” &c.; entirely appropri- 
ate and in the easy manner of one who is in the 
habit of carrying four distinct parts along together. 
After this he introduces a double chant, arranged 
from a single one, and the old hymns of ‘St. 
Mary’s,” and ‘* Dundee ; ” when the original vocal 
harmony is continued to the words: “I heard a 
voice from Heaven ;” and the whole is concluded 
on the organ by the Dead March from Handel’s 
“Saul.” All is chaste, plain and church-like, 
without adnixture of sentimentality or nonsense. 





(From Oliver Ditson, Boston.) 

Novetto, Vincent. (Composed or arranged). 
Short Melodies for the Organ, principally for 
the softer stops. No. 3. 

The young organist will here find a variety of 
tasteful, expressive and truly classical voluntaries 
of moderate length. The present number includes 
a Benediction Piece, a canon (originally a round 
for four sopranos); an Air thematique from Pleyel ; 
an Agnus Dei from Novello’s Mass in D ; a lovely 
minor melody from J. B. Cramer ; the Ambrosian 
Hymn from Spohr’s “Consecration of Tones” 
symphony; a simple melody, by Novello; a 
short slow movement from Beethoven; a very 
interesting old Gregorian melody, variously 
harmonized by Novello, &c., &c. 





Catcott, W.H. Half Hours with the best Com- 
posers. No. 1. Von Weber; 2. Beethoven; 3. 
Mendelssohn; 4. Spohr. 

Number One is a very pleasant and well con- 
nected medley (for the piano) of favorite scraps 
from Weber, commencing with the opening horn 
passage and following mysterious chords in the 
overture to Oberon ; and continuing with a slow 
theme from the first clarinet coneerto, the ‘‘ Mer- 
maid’s Chorus” from Oberon, the prayer from 
Freyschiitz, the ‘‘ Bridal Chorus” from Oberon, 
the brilliant Allegro from the ‘* Jubilee Overture,” 
and so on. The connecting links, concluding 
phrases, &c., are quite after the Weber manner. 
Playing it through is a pleasant way of recalling 
and making clear in the mind many things that 
have charmed us in the orchestra or opera. 





Methodical Guide for Teachers 
Transtated from 
16mo. pp. 64. 


Knorr, Jutivs. 
of Music on the Piano-forte. 
The German by G. A. Scumitt. 
This excellent little book is a guide to teachers, 

to be used in connection with Knorr’s revision of 

“A. E. Miiller’s Method,” also published by Dit- 

son and recently noticed in these columns. It is 

full of excellent hints, which not only aid the 
teacher in so directing the mechanical exercises of 
the pupil as to impart the ‘true artistic piano 
touch ;” but which keep ever present to the mind 
the more inspiring aspects of the Art. At every 
stage of mechanical progress it indicates a list of 
the best compositions to be practiced, with a con- 
stant eye to the cultivation of taste and the form- 
ation of atrue style. Indeed the book contains a 
full and admirable catalogue raisonnée of the com- 
positions which ought to enter into the musical 
reading of a pianist who would be at home in the 
whole history of his Art, from Bach and Handel 
down to Thalberg, Chopin, Liszt, Schumann and 

Heller. The earnest amateur and student will 

find this useful, as well as the teacher. 
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CasTLE GARDEN Opera.— The novelty of 
the week has been the debut of Signora MARTINI 
D’Ormy, the new contralto, in the character of 
the Spanish gentleman, Amando di Gondi, in 
Donizetti’s Maria di Rohan. We heartily agree 
with Fry’s remarks in the Zribune about this 
class of impersonations. 


We wish we could speak from being interested 
in what she did, but we have a constitutional 
horror of seeing the worst of farees—that of 
women dressed in men’s clothes—touching sword- 
hilt, challenging, and so forth, all in the harmonic 
tones of the sex—consecrated by nature to gen- 
tleness and love. Alboni even was a nuisance in 
such characters; they are utterly and irredeem- 
ably bad, running in the face of nature. In point of 
truth, they are not a remove from the lyrical mon- 
ster of the Pope’s chapel, and could only come of 
a nation whose political philosophy needs regene- 
ration. Thus much for the feminine-man busi- 
ness on the stage, which should be, if we must 
have them, balanced with men, bearded and 
whiskered, doing the characters of Juliets and 
Violas. 

Apart from this we would add that the new 
contralto has a face of singular intelligence — 
vivacious action, and an excellent voice. The 
song she sang—by the way the best melody of the 
opera—was roundly applauded ; and at the close 
of the first act, the principal singers were all 
called for. We did not see the other acts, but 
would judge that Graziani excited his audience 
by his earnest style and capital voice, in the 
climax scene. The tenor gave his first air with 
great sweetness. Madame Bertucca-Maretzek is 
quite recovered, and performed with spirit. 

- eel 

Music on tue Common.—Our “city fathers” 
have again,—reluctantly, it would seem—provided 
a small modicum of summer evening music by 
way of refined recreation for the people. ‘Two 
evenings in the week (Tuesdays and Fridays), 
small military brass bands take their turns in dole 
ing out driblets of the hacknied Jullien splendors, 
(as if there could be one poor forlorn soul in this 
land whose memory needs to be refreshed upon 
the subject of the “Prima Donna Waltz!”) to- 
gether with the same half-dozen of better things 
that were played all last summer. Our hopes of 
the organization of a true, not military, but civic 
band, by the city for such purposes—a band of 
forty to fifty instruments, with a goodly share of 
reeds, instead of all brass—have been entirely dis- 
appointed. One would have thought the sound of 
Dodworth’s band in our streets would have stimu- 
lated the ambition to attempt something quite as 
good or better ; for even that was not quite perfect, 
a want cf something being felt between the reed 
and tuba tribes. 

But it is no fault of our musicians that they do 
not form larger and more composite bands. They 
act up to the patronage which they receive. They 
must perforce club together their forces in “small 
quantities to suit purchasers,” relying as they do 
mainly upon the parades of military companies 
for their employment. It is time that the public, 
or those who in an official manner provide some- 
what for the education and amusement, as well as 
for the health and order of the public, should call 
into being a complete band, for the adequate per- 
formance of good music (not excluding popular) 
ona scale that it can be heard by crowds in the 
open air, and which may be employed to lenda 
rhythmical charm to all peaceful public ceremo 
nials, processions, &c., whether of a solemn or a 
festive character. 

Would that be extravagant? Think then of the 
economy of blazing away thousands of dollars in 
an hour or two, on every Fourth of July, in sense- 
less fireworks, and barbarous pistols, pop-guns and 
crackers, nourishing and stimulating the love for 
all sorts of disorder, insolence, vulgarity and vio- 
lence. A small moiety of the money would peo- 
ple the Common every pleasant summer evening 
with delighted listeners to really fine music, and 
make the streets echo with the frequent sound of 








strains that unconsciously refine and elevate the 
popular sentiment and taste. 
See eee ene een or nrenaree eer ee 

Boston Music Hatt Assoctation.—We accident- 
ally omitted to mention certain changes which took 
place in the Board of Directors, soon after our report of 
the annual meeting in June. Not by way of news, but 
for convenience of future reference, we do it now. Im- 
mediately after the re-electlon of the old officers, the 
president, Charles P. Curtis, Esq., and Charles H. Mills, 
Esq., one of the directors, sent in their resignation, 
which was accepted, and their places, as well as that of 
the late Mr. Chickering, have been filled by the election 
of Messrs, C. C, Perkins, Eben Dale and E, D. Brigham. 
The Board is now composed as follows : 

Directors, Dr. J. B. Upham, (Pres’t,) E. D. Brigham, 
Henry W. Pickering, Dr. George Derby, Eben Dale, 
Charles C. Perkins. R. E, Apthorp. Treasurer, John 
Rogers. Secretary, Francis L. Batchelder. 





Avvertisements. 








HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 
IIE Association will meet in Cambridge on Commencement 
Day, on WEDNESDAY next, July 19th, at the house of 
Mr. SAUNDERS, (next to Christ Church,) at 1 o'clock, where 
a room will be open four Members during the day. 
Hl. WARE, Recording S+cretary. 





VOCAL MUSIC IN CLASSES. 

The undersigned proposes to give instruction to Youne 
Lapbies IN CLASSES, to FAMILIES, and to INDIVIDUALS, as may 
be desired, in the 
Elementary Principles and Practice of Vocal 

Music, 
According to the Pestalozzian or Inductive Method. 

The plan proposed will not interfere with instruction in the 
higher branches of Vocat Execution, StyLe, EXPRESSION, etc. 
nor supersede its necessity; but the great object will be, by 
the establishment of a systematic, well directed, and adequate 
elementary course, to enable pupils to READ even the most diffi- 
cult music with ease and fluency—and thus emiuently qualify 
them to receive and profit by their instructions in the more 
advanced studies of the Art 

New classes formed whenever a sufficient number of pupils 
shall apply. The price of tuition will be regulated by the 
number of pupils in a class. Families and small classes met at 
their residences, if desired. 

Apply between the hours of 2 and 3 P. M., at the rooms of 
George J. Webb & Co, No. 3 Winter St 

E. KR. BLANCIEARD, 
Teacher of the Piano, and Vocal Music in Classes. 
Residence, No. 24 West Cedar St. Boston. 
References: Messrs. George J. Webb, Lowell Mason. 


A. WERNER & L. J. HOEFFNER, 


—— DEALERS IN—— 

' rf Ay Ae ; AS APE 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
No. 265 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(CORNER OF WINTER STREET.) 

TANO-FORTES, Seraphines, Melodeons, Guitars, Violins, 
Tenors, Violoncellos, Basses. Clarinets, Flutes, Piccolos, 
Fifes, Accordeons, Strings, Bows, ete. 

We shall keep on hand a great variety of the above named 
instruments, and shall endeavor to give satisfaction to all 
purchasers, whether they desire the best and highest price, 
or the cheapestinstruments Orders by letter will be carefully 
attended to 

PIANOS TO LET, TUNED AND REPAIRED. 

Mr. Werner will also continue to give instruction on the 
Piano, Organ, Flute, Violin and Guitar. Mr. Werner can be 
seen at the Sules-room, or in the evening at his residence, No. 
976 Washington St. May 27. 3m 


GEORGE J. WEBB & CO's 
PIANO-FORTE WAREROOMS: 


Chambers, No. 3 Winter Street, Boston. 


T this Establishment may be found an elegant and exten- 
sive assortinent of 
PIANO-FORTES, 
at all prices, warranted equal to any in the American market, 
in the essential properties of Tone, Touch, Power, Durability, 
Style, and Finish. None others will be kept. 
Also, an assortment of 


MELODEONS AND GUITARS. 


Mr. Webb’s long experience in the profession of Music, ena- 
bles us to assure those persons residing at a distance, who may 
find it inconvevient to visit Boston for the purpose of selecting 
an instrument, that they shall be as well served by letter, 
(naming the price of the instrument desired,) as by personal 
examination; and those who may favor us with their orders, 
can implicitly rely upon the exercise of Mr. Webb’s best judg- 
ment in their favor. Any instrument ordered can be ex- 
changed if it does not suit. 

J SOLD AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 
... AGENTS FOR.... 
Lighte, Newton & Bradbury’s Pianos, New York. 
Hallet, Davis & Co.’s do. Boston. 
Goodman & Baldwin’s Melodeons. 
Feb19 6m 


je 17 

















TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
No. 30 ASH STREET, BOSTON. 


{G-Communiecations may be left at Mr. Ditson’s music store, 
. 115 Washington Street. June 10. 


MUSICAL NOTICE. 
T. BRICHER, Teacher of the Organ, Piano-Forte and 
Singing, having closed his connection as Organist of the Bow- 
doin Square Church, has removed to No. 71; Tremont Kow, 
where he will be happy to receive applications for his services 
as Organist and Teacher of Music. je 24 


HEWS’ PATENT 
AMERICAN ACTION PIANOFORTE. 


HE MANUFACTURER isin possession of numerous testi- 
monials from distinguished Musical Professors. who have 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 
GEO. HEWS, 363 Washington St., —- 
t 





Apr. 10. 





D. B. NEWHALL, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 
PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, ¢ TO LEFT. 
Apr. 10. tf 





MANUEL FENOLLOSA, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 
MUSIC-ROOM, No. 17 Gray's Buocg, corner of Washington 
and Summer Streets. 

References. 

Messrs. CatcKkERING, J. P. Jewett, Geo. Puncnarp, Boston. 


Messrs. GEORGE Peapopy, B. H. Stuspee, Salem. 
Jan. 21. 3m. 





CARL HAUSE, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


( FFERS his services as an Instructor in the higher branches 
of Piano playing. Mr H. may be addressed at the music 
stores of NatHan Ricaarpson, 282 Washington St. or G. P. 
Resp & Co 17 Tremont Row. 
Rererences :—Mrs. C. W. Loring, 33 Mt. Vernon St. 
Miss K. E. Prince, Salem. 
Miss Nichols, 20 South St. 


Miss May, 5 Franklin Place. Feb. 18. 





PIANOS! PIANOS! PIANOS! 
BARGAINS IN PIANOS. 


The subscribers have in store new German Rosewood 6°f 
octave Pianos, at $260. Warranted fuily equal to the Boston 
and New York pianos, and one hundred dollars cheaper. 








G. P. REED & Co. 
July 8. 13 Tremont St., opposite the Museum. 
Mile. GABRIELLE DE LA MOTTE 


GIVES 
INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO, 
AND MAY BE ADDRESSED AT 


Feb.4 3m 55 HANCOCK STREET. 





Mr. OTTO DRESEL 


Will return to Boston by the first of October, when he will be 
prepared to receive pupils on the piano-forte. 
Address meanwhile at this office. 





J. B. WHEATON, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 


Apply at the Music Stores of Nathan Richardson, or Theo. 
T. Barker. 3 mos. Dec 3. 


MRS. ROSA GARCIA DE RIBAS, 
TEACHER OF THE 


PIANOFORTE, SINGING & GUITAR, 
2 Seneca St., corner Harrison Avenue. 


N R. De RIBAS will give instruction on*the Oboe and 
Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED, Xe. 
Boston, April 23. 3m 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 

Oct.8. 3m 











A. W. FRENZEL, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


No. 6 Acorn St., (between Chestnut and Mt. Vernon Sts.) 


Apr 8 BOSTON. 
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JOB PRINTING, 
In all its various branches, 
NEATLY AND PROMPTLY EXECUTED, 
BY EDWARD L. BALCH, 
®ffice Journal of Music, No. 21 School St. 


The MEDAL AND DIPLOMA awarded him by the Mass. 
Charitable Mechanic Association for superior workmanship, 
may be seen at his office. 

(>* MUSIC preparcd for Stereotyping. 


GREAT BOOK IN PRESS. 


MOORE'S ENCYCLOPADIA OF MUSIC: 


COMPILED BY JOUN W. MOORE, 


With the assistance of other distinguished men in the musical 
world. The intention of the author is to make a most com- 
plete and thorough work of the above, which will be a desid- 
eratum in the world of music. It will be published in one 
elegant Royal Octavo volume of about 900 pages, double col- 
umns, and will contain a complete 


Dictionary of Musical Terms, 
A HISTORY OF THE SCIENCE OF MUSIC, 
from the earliest time to the present, a 
Treatise on Harmony and Thorough Bass, 


a description of all known MusicaL INsTRUMENTS, with the 
names of the most distinguished makers, »nd a complete Musi- 
cal Biography of over three thousand of the most distingui-hed 
Composers and Musicians who have ever lived. Mr. Movure has 
spent several years in compiling this valuable work. It is now 
soing through the press as rapidly as will comport with 
aecuracy. 

P. S.—The above splendid work, which will prove invaluable 
to every professional musician, and to every amateur, will be 
ready this spring; we hope in the month of March. It has 
been delayed on account of the immense labor bestowed upon 
it, and the difficulty of stereotyping a work so full of examples. 
The delay, however, will erhance the value of the work. 

The price, bound in cloth, will be. ...#4 00. 
The price, bound in half calf, will be. ...4 50. 
JOHN P. JEWETT, & Co., 
Publishers, 17 and 19 Cornhill. Boston ; 
JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 
Cleveland. 

Will be for sale by all the book and music deulers in the 

country. 2in Feb. 11. 





Ga. A. SCHMIiItTtT, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


May be addressed at Mr. 0. DITSON’S, 115 Washington St., 
or Mr. N. RICHARDSON’S, 282 Washington St. 
REFERENCES. 
Mrs. Farnham, 


John 8. Dwight, Esq. 
6 Copeland st. Roxbury. 


O. Ditson, Esq. 
N. Richardson, Esq. Epes Sargent, Esq. 

A. Berry, Esq. 28 Pear! st. | Rev. Mr. Huntington. 

J. A. Hanson, Esq., 6 Bath st. Hon. J. J. Clarke, 27 State st. 
I. Crocker, Esq. 6 Shawmut av. | July 1 


E. R. BLANCHARD, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO AND ORGAN. 
OG"TERMS MODERATE. 

Residence, 24 West Cedar Street. 
Reference, GEo. J. WEBB, Esq. May 20. 








Signor AUGUSTO BENDELARI, 
(FROM NAPLES,) 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Residence, Winthrop House, Boston. 
May 13 tf 


L. H. SOUTHARD, 


TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


265 Washington Street, Boston. 
Oct. 16. 





3m 





Germania Serenade Band. 
HE SERVICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION can be secured 


hy applying te 
H. E, TELTOW, Agent. 
tilt tf 30 Fayette Street 





CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-F'ORTES, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPLE, 
TREMONT STREET, 

BOSTON. tf 

—_———= Edvard X. Balch, 





Apr 29 
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THE MODERN SCHOOL 


PIANO-FORTE, 


IIAS MET WITH THE GREATEST POSSIBLE SUCCESS 
and has created more excitement among Instruction Book 
mukers and publishers than any other Method before heard of ; 
for the reasun that IT 1S SOMETHING NEW, AND THOROUGHLY 
ADAPTED TO ITS PURPOSE. It isa *‘ Yankee’ invention, and 
the only work in existence that is universally commended 
notwithstanding the great opposition which has so long been 
maintained against every musical work from the pen of an 
American, The Author feels much flattered with the interest 
both foreign and American Professors have taken in introducing 
his method ; it certainly is its best recommendation. The 
“ MopERN ScuooL” is not only known in this country, but in 
Germany, France and England. 

Publishers, both at home and abroad, already feel the in- 
tluence of this Instruction Book, and it has induced them to 
overhaul their old and long-forgotten ‘ Methods,” shake off 
the dust and disguise them in a modern suit, and present them 
to the present generation as somcthing new. In fact, every 
work less than a hundred years old is now making its re-appear- 
ance. 

THE MODERN SCHOOL FOR THE PIANO-FORTE is 
bound to sustain its reputation and we challenge any publisher 
in this country or in any other, to prodnce a method for the 
Piano that has stood or will stand the same examination and 
criticism as the Modern School for the Piano- Forte. 

The Author, Mr. NATHAN RICHARDSON, has just re- 
turned from Europe, where he has met with the most flattering 
success with his Instruction Book, it having passed a critical 
examination by the most distinguished teachers, and been 
pronounced a great improvement upon all other methods 
by the highest authority of the old country. 

Among the many Professors who examined this work, and 
gave their written recc lations, we will ti 

JULIUS KNORR, 
(well known in this country,) who admitted to the Author 
personally that there is no instruction book at the present day 
that will compare with the MODERN SCHOOL as regards 
true merit, and will answer so fully its purpose. He gave his 
Written testimonial as follows : 





After a careful examination of “‘ The Modern School for the 
Piano-Forte,’’ by Mr. Nathan Richardson, | am convinced that 
it presents a full and accurate compendium of all that is most 
essential to the acquirement of a good execution. It has, 
mvureover, the merit of entire consistency in its system of fin- 
gerivg, which is cccasionully new, but always thoroughly 
adapted to its end. The work cannot be sufficiently recom- 
mended, especially to those pluyers who make vuluosty, or 
bridiant execution, one end of their studies. An interesting 
feature of the book will certainly be found by many in its ana- 
tomical deseriptious of the bones, muscles, and ligaments of 
the hand. JULIUS KNORR. 

Letpsic, April, 1354. 

Those who are about to purchase an Instruction Book for 
the Piano-forte should not fail to examine this work before 
any other, and they will be satisfied that it is the most tho- 
rough, progressive and comprehensive method ever published, 
and those who practice out of it will improve wonderfully. It 
is also decidedly cheaper than any other. Why? Because it 
contains 248 pages, and is printed upon the finest paper, em- 
bracing several beautiful colored plates, and bound in splendid 
embsssed cloth, full gilt; presenting the most magnificent 
appearance of any music book ever laid upon the piano. 


Single copy, 
To satisfy the Public that the 
MODERN SCHOOL FOR THE PIANO-FORTE 


is the best Instraction Book published, we give for reference 
the following names of distinguished Professsors of Music, who 


have given the most compli tary lations : 
LOWELL MASON, 
GEO. J. WEBB, 
ALFRED JAELL, 
WM. MASON, 
GEO. F. ROOT, 
W. B_ BRADBURY, 
A. DREYSCHOCK, 
OTTO DRESEL, 
CARL BERGMANN, 
A. KREISSMANN, 
F. H. HOWARKD, 
AUGUST GOCKEL, 
A. W. FRENZEL, F LEAVENS, 
A. KIELBLOCK, AMES FLINT, 
A. T. THOROP, ED. BRUCE, 
NEW YORK MUSICAL REVIEW, 
NEW YORK MUS{CAL WORLD AND TIMES, 
DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 





A. BANCROFT, 
G. HILL, 

B. WHEATON, 
B CLAPP, 
PERABEAU, 

y. KR. BABCOCK, 
. C. GLYNN, 

F. MULLER, 
H. SOUTHARD, 
TRENKLE, 
BRICHER, 
BAUMBACH, 


PPR SEM soma te 
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Published at the 
MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 
282 Washington Street, Boston, 


BY NATHAN RICHARDSON, 


and for sale at all the principal Music Stores in the United 
States and English Provinces. All orders promptly executed. 

N. B.—A list of recommendations, from one to two hundred, 
may be had on application to the author. 


Letter-Press, Music and Job Printing-Oiee, 





The name of KNORR in commendation of an 
Instruction Book has often been sought, and 
when obtained considered a leading induce- 
ment for Teachers and Scholars to adopt the 
work. Here we have a Method by Knorr him- 
self, in which is comprised all that vast accumu- 
lation of Musical Knowledge, as it relates to the 
Piano, which has made his name so celebrated, 
and his word of approval so desirable. 

TILOSE, THEREFORE, WHO HAVE ADOPTED A WORK 
BECAUSE JULIUS KNORR RECOMMENDED IT, 
WILL NOT FAIL DULY TO APPRECIATE A VOLUME OF 
INSTRUCTION DIRECTLY FROM THE PEN OF THAT 
TALENTED ARTIST. 


THE MOST COMPLETE 
PIANO-FORTE INSTRUCTION BOOK 
OF THE AGE. 


A. E. MULLER’S METHOD 


FOR THE 


PIANO-F'ORTE: 


REVISED BY 
JULIUS KNORR, 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY 


G. A. SCHMITT. 


The Musical World and Times says of this work: “ It is 
admirably suited to promote the study of the Piano-Forte, for 
it is one of the most complete works, in this line, ever pub- 
lished in this country, while it is based on the soundest prin- 
ciples of teaching. Miiller seizes upon the pupil from the 
earliest age, and from the simplest lessons leads him, step by 
step, methodically to the fullest development of his physical 
powers, and to the highest acquirements of the instrument. 
There is one part of this Method which cannot be too highly 
praised ; this is the developement given by the author to the 
Exercises with the hand in a quiescent state. Explanations on 
embellishments, musical elocution, and other matters are given 
with particulars entirely new. An excellent chapter is de- 
voted to the performance in two and more parts (strict style) 
of each hand separately; a novelty in instruction books as 
yet published in this country. We recommend the book to 
the attention of both professional men and such musical ama- 
teurs as are desirous of becoming able and correct players on 
an instrument whose resources are boundless, and whose popu- 
larity is daily increasing.” 

Numerous letters have already been received from distin- 
guished Professors of Music, copies of many of which will soon 
be published. There is but one opinion expressed respecting 
Miiller and Knorr’s Method, and that is earnest in its praise. 

From lengthy notices of the Boston press, the following are 
selected :— 


* This volume contains all that is required to make not only 
a good, but an admirable pianist.”—Bosron ATLas. 





at’ pupil who shall follow the rudiments here-given, cannot 
fail of ing an plished performer.”—TRANSCRIPT. 


“ A legacy of inestimable worth to our growing love of the 
Art.”"—Posrt. 


“An elaborate and valuable directory to the art of piano- 
forte playing.’’—TRAVELLER. 


“Tt contains a plainer system of instruction than we remem- 
= to have ever met with in any similar publication.” —Am. 
NION. 


“One of the best, if not the very best (notwithstanding the 
acknowledged excellence of Bertini’s Method) Piano Instruction 
Book ever published in this country.” —PRIVATEER. 

“ Best and most thorough Method for the Piano ever pnb- 
lished. Even eld players will deem it a valuable companion.” 
—CBRISTIAN FREEMAN. 

“This is unquestionably a work of superior excellence.” — 
PATHFINDER. 

This translation has been made by a German teacher, who 
brought to the task the results of a long experience in Piano- 
forte teaching, both in this country and in Europe. 

The German Text will be found valuable to many Teachers 
and Scholars. 

The work is comprised in 170 large quarto pages. 

Complete, Two Parts in one, 
Separate Parts, each....... 

The FIRST PART tains the El ts of Mt ic, as ap- 
plied to the Piano; a systematic synopsis of the Rules of 
Fingering ; explanations of different modes of Musical Elocu- 
tion: interwoven in all of which is a useful Guide to the 
Teacher. 

The SECOND PART treats of Mechanieal Matters, or all 
that belongs to the department of Fingering exclusively. 
More fully carried out by Knorr in this, than in any of his 
other works. 


Published by OLIVER DITSON, Boston: 
Berry & Gorpon, New York: J. E. Goutp, Philadelphia: 
D. A. Truax, Cincinnati: and by Music Dealers generally. 

{G>Copies can be sent by mail. 


No. 21 School St.-<—— 
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